EPILOGUE

was resolved not to be caught. He would graze until
we were near enough to see the sidelong roll of his eye,
and then swerve round us at full tilt to some far hedge
and start grazing again with cows all round him.
Reinforcements had to be fetched, and, after he had
showed in several runs what a fine three-quarter he
would make, he was cornered by a cordon, given an
undeserved lump of sugar, and led back to the barn to
be saddled.

By the time we were on our way again it was four
o'clock; overcast and spitting with rain. I had been
told to go to a large old village, an easy distance of six
or seven miles, which was notable for its maze of streets,
its several central piazzas, the alleged (but unreal)
stupidity of its inhabitants and the high mud walls
along its lanes which I was assured made it the nearest
thing in England to a Nigerian town. The reader may
find it himself; it is a long way from its nominal railway
station and the motorists haven't yet discovered it:
there is local life there.

During the morning a plasterer had told me of an inn
to go to, I had to chance it, for it wasn't on the telephone.
I found it. The landlord, who had never been visited
by a horse, looked at my mount as though it were a
giraffe; as we debated, a circle of children gathered
round with their fingers in their mouths.

The modesty of my needs was explained. We led the
horse into the stable-yard. The stable contained
perambulators, timber, and sundries, but the landlord
said he would fetch two young men who kept a horse and
cart and they would do everything I required.
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